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Nm Bronerren was indifted for felonioully ſhooting 

at G. Errington, Eſq; with a piſtol loaded with ball, 
and wounding him therewith in the right breaſt, of 
which wound he died, 


Sur was allo indifted on the coroner's inqueſt, for 
the wilful murder of the faid G. Errington. | 


To both theſe indictments ſhe pleaded Not guilty, | ; 


Mr. Garrow opened the pleadings on the part of the 
proſecution. He addreſſed the jury in a very pathetic 
manner, and expreſſed his great regret that fo pain-' 
ful a taſk as the preſent ſhould have fallen to his lot. 
The matter to be decided by the jury was, he latd, of - 
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the higheſt importante; no leſs indeed, than the life of 

a fellow creature; for they by their verdict, were cal- 
led upon to pronounce deciſively, whether the unfor- 
tunate priſoner at the bar was or was pot guilty of the 


dreadful crime of murder, with which ſhe food charg- 


ed. Painful, he was certain, ſuch an inveſtigation 


mult neceſſarily be to them, and painful in the greateſt 


degree it was to him; for he found his feelings ex- 
ceedingly diſtreſſed, when he reflected that in opening 
this cafe he had to trace the circumſtances by which a 
highly valued and reſpected friend of his own had met 
with a moſt ſudden and premature death. However, 
both his duty and that of the jury demanded that they 
thould meet the matter as men, who were bound to 


do juſtice to the laws of their country, which had 


been heinopiy viclated, , 

Ir was by no means neceffary, he obſerved, on any 
dccaſion, for the counſel in a proſecution to make an 
exertion of that talent and ability with which nature 
and education might have endowed him, To as to uſe 
any ingenuity of argument in order to make the caſe 
preſs nard upon an unfortynate priſoner, Far, he 


hoped, it would ever be from him to conceive an idea 


of uſing language which might intend to inflame or 
agitate the paſſions of a jury againit the unfortunate 


perſon they ſhould, bave it in their charge to try. In 


the preſent caſe, particularly, no ſuch conduct would 
be wanting; for the ſimple relation of the facts, as they 
actually happened, without adding the fmalleſt com- 
went, were quite ſuthcient, he believed, to conllitute 
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in the fulleſt and completeſt manner, what by the law 
of England was deemed to be wilful murder. This 
was his opinion; but on this head they would have the 
advantage of much higher and more weighty autho- 
rity— the learned judge on the bench. 


Tux circumſtances which led to the dreadful trage- 
dy, which was the ſubject of this day's inveſtigation, 
he begged the jury to attend to, while he enumerated - 
them as ſimple and conciſely as the nature of the caſe 
would permit. On the 13th day of May laft, the 
priſoner, who had taken a place a day or two before 
in the South-End coach, went to the Bull at Whate- 
chapel, from whence the coach ſet off, in order to 
proceed to South- End. When ſhe came there the 
coach was gone fo lately, that ſhe hired a whiſky of 
the maſter of the inn, and a man to drive it, in order 
to overtake the coach. That, in fact, ſhe did over- 
take it, and proceeded in it very near to the houſe of 
Mr. Errington, when the got out of it and proceeded 
thither, On her arrival at the houſe, ſhe aſked for 
Mr. Errington, and was very ſoon ſhewn into the 
room where he was, where ſhe almoſt immediately 
diſcharged the piſtol at him, and the wouud he re- 
ecived from which was the cauſe of his death. All 
circumſtances attending the fact would be proved in 
the fulleſt and plaineſt manner. It was true that the 
fact of the unfortunate priſoner at the bar having ac- 
tually ſhot the deceaſed, would only be proved by the 
then wife, and now unhappy and afflicted widow of 
Mr. Errington. It was not his intention to call on 
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her on the preſent occaſion, becauſe he thought that 
the ſorrows of her heart muſt have been too pungent, 


and too recently cloſed to admit of being opened afreſh 


by ſo ſevere a probing as that muſt prove, which ſhould 


bring every melancholy incident attendant on the dread- 
ful tranfaction freikto her remembrance, and replunge 
her into that ſcene of agitation and diſtreſs from which 


ſhe was but jutt recovering, and from which the ten- 
dereſt feelings of the ſoul muſt have received fo terrible 
a ſhock. He had, however, deemed it his duty to 
have the afflicted lady on the ſpot, in caſe it ſhould 
be deemed neceſſary by his learned friends, who were 
counſel for the priſoner at the bar, that ſhe ſhould 


be examined. If, therefore, they required it, here 


ſhe was on the ſpot, and would certainly go through 
the painful taſk, however great her feelings may be 
agitated in doing ſo. 


IT was "MEM ſomewhat conſolatory to think that 
whatever apparent charm was left in the chain of evi- 
dence, from the want of this teſtimony, it would be 
amply ſupplied by that of the unfortunate priſoner 
herſelf; for on Mr. Childer's, the Surgeon, not being 
able after ſome time to trace the winding of the ball, 


Mr. Errington defired him to yo to the priſoner and aſk 
the ſituation in which ſhe ſtood when the fired the piſtol. 
Mr. Childer's did fo, and the priſoner informed him, 
without the ſmalleſt heſitation, that Mr. Errington 


was fitting and ſhe was ſtanding when the fired the 


piſtol off with her left hand. This he ſaid would 


proved by Mr. Childers, and with the chain of proof 
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that afterwards regularly followed, there could be no 


room to doubt of the fact being proved beyond a poflibi- 
lity of denial. 


Ir would now, therefore, only remain for him to 
call the witneſfes and prove the facts he had ſtated; 
were it not that humanity, as well as juſtice required 

bim to ſtate what might probably be uſed as a plea in 
this caſe, in behalf of the unhappy woman at the bar. 
The crim= of murder was one of the deepeſt dye, 
and where it could be proved to have been adually 
committed, the law had fixed upon it the higheſt and 
moſt ſevere puniſhment by the inſliction of death in a 
very exemplary way. There was one p/ea, and he be- 
lieved the only one, that the law allowed to be ſet 
up as an excuſe of this high crime, and that he un- 
derſtood was intended to be relied on in the preſent in- 
ſtance. That plea was insaxxyry;z and as tbe firict 
rules of law did not permit the counſel for the priſoner 
to addreſs the jury in caſes of this nature, it be- 
came his peculiar duty to ſtate to them this -defencez 
and to inform them, with every deference to that more 
weighty and learned authority of his lordſhip on the 
bench, that if inſanity was really and fairly proved to 
their ſatisfaction, it would be incumbent on them to 
acquit the prifoner; for, God forbid that any perſon 
ſhould be puniſhed with death. for the commiſhon of an 
act to which they were impelled by the awful viſitation 
and infliftion of the author of all nature; who, from 
cauſes known only to himſelf, had ſo deranged the in- 
-"relleQs of their mind and reaſon, as to take from them 


1 
the power of knowing, or diſtinguiſhing what they 
did. If this was really the caſe, it would require the 
deepeſt attention, and moſt ſerious conſideration of 
the jury; and, he bad been informed, that it was in- 


tended to be proved that the unhappy priſoner at the 
bar was deſcended from a family in which this dread- 


ful malady had very generally and fatally prevailed. 


He underſtood that it could be proved her mother 
was moſt deeply afflicted in that way; that a ſiſter of 

her's had been the ſame, and died in that miſerable 
predicament; that the had a filter now living, very 


much in the ſame way; and that ſhe herſelf, for ſeveral 
months, had been exceedingly deranged. Theſe were 


fats, which. he had been given to underſtand would 


be ſet up in defence, or rather excuſe of the priſonexr, 


and if properly proved, ought undoubtedly to. have a 


great weight, | 


It might, perhaps, be ſaid by ſome, that the cool 
and premeditated manner, in which this tranſaction was 
carried on, argued ſtrongly againſt inſanity ; but this 
objection had no foundation in fact or in truth; for it 
was well known that the moſt inſane mind had fre- 


quently the viſitation of lucid intervals, and the moſt 


deranged intellects, the moſt flattering appearance of 
compoſure and ſtability. Far be it from him to ſay, or 
even to hint, that inſanity is incapable of correct con- 


trivance, or that a violent derangement of intellect is 


at all times incapable of moſt ingenious premeditation—- 


.could he be prevailed on to uſe fo fallacious an argu- 


ment, he ſhould think he would deſerve a firait waiſt- 
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oat himſelf. No, no; the ſeeds of madnels once 
ſown, there was no aſcertaining to what degree they | 
might ſhoot forth and extend, nor in what way,.or what 
period of time they might break forth into action. The 
unhappy priſoner at the bar had been long, many 
years acquainted, and moſt intimately and tenderly 
connected with Mr. Errington, who ingthe early part 
of his life had been moſt peculiarly unfortunate in his. 
connections with the female ſex, It was ridiculous: 


and would be cruel to affect ſeerets Now as to affairs, 


which by being kept back and concealed, might weigh 
againſt the life of the priſoner, He repeated, there- 
fore, that Mr, Errington had been extremely unfortu- 
nate in his engagements with the other ſex-—the miſ- 
conduct of his firſt wife was too well known' to need 
any comment; and from the diſagreeavle and mortifye 
ing circumitances at!ending that miſconduR, he had fled 
and taken refuge in the company and converſation of the 
priſoner at the bar, with 'whom he had lived in the 
greateſt appareat !.a1mony and happineſsgftall he deem: 
ed jt neceflary to enter into a new MATRIMONIAL en- 
gagement, and to part from the priſoner," It would 
ſeem that from that period the unlappy woman at 
the bar had become a'moſt a recluſe- had ſhut her! 
ſelf up from all iociety, and her mind had appeared 
wholly engreſſed an employed in brooding over her. 
ütuation —Some thort time, therefore, before the 
perpetration of the dreadful act, which is the cauſe of 
this proſecution, the prifoner ſent a letter to Mr. 
Errington, who unfortunately returned it unopened 
this perhaps might rouſe her mind into an actual fiate 
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of inſanity, to which it Gard to have been gradually 
approaching, from the rigid manner in which ſhe had 
ſecluded and eſtranged herſelf. from the world. 


Wang e had fans, he . candoor;. ſtated. 
what was likely to be brought forward as the defence. 
of the priſoner, and made every allowanee which he. 
thought he was juſtified in doing; it was equally ne- 
ceſſary for him to return to the duty he had to perform 
as counſel for the profecution. and. to remind them, that 
it is not every act of inſanity that excuſes ſuch a dread- 

ful deed as that for which this proſecution is commen- 
ced. It muſt not be a partial, or momentary, or tri- 
vial inſanity, but ſuch a total derangement of intellect, 
as while they are under its influence, deprives them 
of the recollection of moral rectitude, or the contrary. 


Tuxak was one circumſtance which he was informed 

was to be given in evidence, reſpecting her inſanity, 

which, if proved, would certainly be very ſtrong in 

her favour, On the day on which ſhe was too late 

for the South End coach, and hired a whiſky to over- 
take it—the man who drove the whiſky, and was an 
entire ſtranger to her, ſaw ſuch ſymptoms of inſanity 
in her behaviour white ſhe was in the carriage with 
Kim, that, immediately on his return to his maſter, 
aud before the fatal accident was known, he had in- 
farmed him, that he believed the perſon he had drove 
in the whilky was not in her ſenſes. 


by UxNDEñ all theſs circumſlances, therefore, the caſe 
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woüld be ſubmitted to the conſideration and deciſion 
of the jury. If they thought the inſanity proved, they 
would of courſe acquit her; if on the contrary, they 
were of a different opinion, they would do their duty 
to the laws of their country by finding her guilty. He 
ſhould obſerve no farther on the ſubjeQ, only that he 
prayed God to intereſt them with ſuch a judgment of 
the caſe, that the verdi& they might give ſhould be 
ſuch as would give each of them, in recollecting it, 
the moſt hearfelt ſatisfaction to the end of their lives. 


Ar. Conf then called the witneſſes for the profecu- 
tion, who were all examined, as well as thoſe on be- 
half of the priſoner; but as their evidence makes the 
greateſt part of the charge of the learned judge, we 
ſhall give them exactly as recapitulated by him to the 
Jury. 


THE LORD CHIEF- BARON. 


 -Gentlemen of the Jury, There never was a caſe 
which required more minute atttention, or particular 
obſervation than the preſent. One of the higheſt crimes 
knewn to the law is now to be tried by you, and the 
queſtion of guilty, or not guilty, depends altogether 
upon the plea of inſanity in the party accuſed. This 
-plea, if proved to your ſatisfaction, undoubtedly goes 
to exculpate the priſ ner; for the meaning of inſanity 
is a total deprivation of intellect for the time, which 
_ -incapacitates the party afflicted with it from knowing 
right from wrong, and therefore the law very propet- 


1y and humanely ſays, that ſuch perſon ſhall not be 
puniſhed for an act which could not be their's ; for the 


act is not that of the party but of the inſanity by which 
they were guided and influenced. It is at the ſame time 
to be obſerved, Gentlemen, that every act which ſprings 


from the emotions of jealouſy, revenge, or other ma- 


lignant unmovements of the mind, brought on by brood- 


ding over any particular act the party may have in 
their melancholy meditation, does not conſtitute a ſuf. 
ficient degree of infanity to operate as an exculpation 
from a crime of ſo deep a dye. It muſt be ſhewn to 
bave been fixed and ſettled for ſome conſiderable con- 
tinuance of time, and in order that you may confider 
whether that has been the caſe in the preſent inſtance, 
I will recapitulate the whole of the evidence that has 


been adduced, for though the fact has been ſo incon- 


teſtibly proved, that it may perhaps ſeem unneceſſary 
to take notice of that part of the evidence, yet in a 
caſe of ſuch ĩmpottance Ido not think it would be right 
to omit the ſmalleſt particle, but that you may have 
the whole maſs together for your confideration and at- 
tention. Gentlemen, the firſt witneſs who called in 
ſupport of the proſecution Was, | 

8 8 vhs tells you, that he was a ſer- 
—_ to Mr. Errington, near Grays, in May laſt; 
that on Wedneſday, the 13th of May, he ſaw the pri- 
ſoner at his maſter's, that ſhe came into the kitchen, 


and aſked him if Mr Errington was within? He an- 
ſwered, yes. That, being then changing bis ſhoes, he 


* 1“ the gardener, v the kitchen, to ſhew 
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The lady into che parlour, while he went to inform 
his maſter one wanted to ſpeak with him. That on 
going up ſtairs, he met Mrs. Errington coming down. 
Mrs. Errington went into the parlour, and the priſoner 
met her at the door; that he ſaw by their meeting 
they were entire ſtrangers to each other, The priſoner 
aſked his miſtreſs, if Mr. Errington was to be ſpoken 
with? Who anſwered, Yes, pleaſe to walk up ſtairs. 
Mrs. Errington went firſt, priſoner followed cloſe after. 
The witneſs returned to the kitchen, and in a minute 
'after heard the report of a piſtol up ſtairs, and his 
miſtreſs ſhriek out; immediately ran up flairs, and 
heard his maſter groan and ſay, oh, God, I am ſhot; I 
am murdered. In going through a room where there 
were workmen, he deſired them to go with him, as he 
apprehended ſome miſchief. On entering the room, 
he faw his maſter leaning forward and all over blood. 
Mrs. Errington ſcreamed out, take that woman into 
cuſtody, ſhe has murdered my huſband. That the 
priſoner then threw down a piftol on the carpet out of 
her left hand and Texghed aloud, and faid, now hang mz 
do what = will with me. 


[Here the learned judge obſerved to the 3 Jury, that 
he thought it his duty to call their attention to this 
tircum ſtauce, which, perhaps might be known to them, 
vr may be not ; but which had particularly come un- 
der his obſervation, that the act of laughing, in the 
midſt of perpetrating an act of horror, was a ſtriking, 
__ and'almoſt infallible ſymptom of inſanity ; ſo much ſo 
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that it was always introduced as a repreſentation a 
madneſs, ] 


Trar the witneſs then defired the perſons preſent 
to take care of the priſoner, and ran himſelf to get a 
horſe, and went for Mr. Childers the furgeon. As 
ſoon as he had informed Mr. Childers what had hap- 
pened, he went for a conftable. On his return the pri- 
ſoner was in the parlour, with ſome water before her, 
and was told ſhe had been fainting. That he ſaw the 
priſoner put her hand in her right fide pocket, and 
told the conffable he thought ſte bad ancther piſtol, 
and deſired him to take care. The conſtable then 
laid hold of her hand, and ſhe aſked him what he was 
going to do? He ſaid, no harm. She requeſted to 
put her hand into her pocket firſt, which the conftable 
refuſed, and told her. he muſt put bandcuffs upon her. 
That they called a woman to ſearch her pocket, and 
took out the other piſtol, The priſoner was then 
taken away by the conſtable, and the witneſs went for 
another ſurgeon, 


Tomlin/on, the gardener, confirmed the above * 
neſs's teſtimony as to all that had paſſed in the houſe. 


Mr. Childers, the ſurgeon, faid that he was called 
to Mr. Errington on the 13th of May, about eight in 
the evening; found him bleeding and very pale, from 
a per foration on the right fide, which ſeemed to be 
made by a ball; the wound was ſuch as might have 
been given byone of the — : examined the wound, 
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and traced the ball one inch below che perforaticn. 
Went to the priſoner at Mr. Errington's requeſt, and 
aſked her to inform him in what direction the was 
when ſhe fired the piſtol. She anſceted without heſi- 
tation, that ſhe was flanding and Mr. Errington was 
fitting when ſhe fired the piſtol] with her left hand; 
that this account correſponded with the appearance of 
the wound. That he attended Mr. Errington to the day 
of his death, which happened on the Tueſdey follow- 
ing, and has no doubt but the wound was the occaſion 
of his death. That he had the piſtol in his poſſeſſion, 


which he then produced, ever fince the day on which 
dhe accident happened, 


Ar. Millor, another ſurgeon, has heard the exi- 
dence of Mr. Childers, and concurs in it. 


Fo/eph Creeks, the confiable, went with Bayley to 
Mr. Errington's, and confirms the whole of his exi- 
dence reſpecling taking the priſoner into cuſtody, 


ſearching her poekets, and taking from her the piſtol, 
which he gave to Mr. Childers. 


John Eades carried a letter from the priſoner to 
Mr. Ertington, about the 13th. of May, the day, he 
ſaid, before the miſchief happened, Mr. Errington 
aſked where he came from? He ſaid, from Kennington; 

Mr. Errington returned it to him unopened, ſaying, 
he ſhould perhaps lee the lady in. a day or two. 


M.. Button, the juſtice of peace before whom the 
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priſoner was taken, produced a letter, which was 
handed to him at that time, as taken out of her pocket, 
but he gave it back, and delired-her to put in her pocket, 
as it might perhaps be made evidence againſt herz but 
the ſaid, no, take 1t—take it. 


The letter was read, and was to the ſollowing pur- 
port: | | 


& Dear Sir, 
« A; I intend going to South End. on Wedneſday, 
I thall ſtop at Gray's to peak on money affairs. As 
I received no anſwer to that I ſent by Mr Eades, I 
ſuſpe tt you are deceived ia the perſon you have truſted, 
Should be glad if you would meet me at the Dog and 


Fartridge, . 
| Yours, &c." 


This letter, the learned judge obſerved, was not 

deſcriptive of any derangement, but was perfectly cool 
end ſenfible; but the words and manner in which ſlie 
expreſſed herſelf to Mr. Button, when, ſo much to his 
honour, he wanted her to take it into her own pol. 
ſeſſion, left it ſhould be evidence againſt her, ſhewed 
a derengement, and a total inſenſtbility to any conſe- 
quences that might reſalt from it, 


William Buſb tells you, that in May laſt he lived at 
the Bull in Whitechapel, from which houſe the South 
End coach ſets out : that on the 13th of May he was 
ordered by his meiler to drive the priſoner, who was 
too late for the coach, in a whiſky, in order to ov. 


* 
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take it, A little before he came to the turnpike he 
deired the lady to get the money ready to pay, that 
he might not be delayed. Juſt before ſhe came to it 
ſhe pulled out half a handful of ſilver and halfpence, 
a d ſeid ſhe had not got change enough to pay it 
Wien they came to the turnpike, the man demanded 
fourpence; ſhe gave threepence. The man faid, I 
told you fourpence, on which ſhe gave him another 
penny. He went on as ſaſt as the horſe could well 
go, at her requeſt ;' but the ſaid” he did not go half 
faſt enough. In about three minutes” afterwards; ſhe 
begged him, for God's ſake, not to go ſo faſt, or the 
would get out, for ſhe could not bear it. He then 
pulled the horſe up, and went on a ſwinging trot ; 
ſhe called out, Good God, how flow you go! Go faſter. 
He galloped again; and ſhe ſaid go faſter yet. God 
bleſs my ſoul; I have rode eight hundred miles in a 
week upon one horſe. Then foon after ſhe begged 
him to go flow; after which, thinking her not in 
her ſenſes, he did not mind what ſhe ſaid. When he 
returned home, his maſter aſked him if he had over- 
taken the coach? He ſaid, yes, and was glad to get 
rid of his paſſenger; for he believed ſhe was out of her 
ſenſes. Never ſaw the priſoner ſince till now, and told 
bis mafter this before he had heard of the fatal accident. 


[The wiineſs produced on the part of the priſoner.] 

Evan Morris fays, that he knows the priſoner, and 
has known her mother fourteen or fiſteen years, that he 
married a ſiſter of the priſoner, and always thought 
the mother deranged ; knew Mrs. Paterſon, another 
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ſiſter, who has been dead ſome time. When ihe was 
at. his houſe, ſhe was ſo inſane, that he was obliged 
to tie her to her bed, but ſhe diſturbed the neighbours 
ſo, he took her to a mad-houſe at Hoxton ; that ſhe 
was afterwards in bedlam about fix weeks, but having 
fits, which were againſt the rules of the houſe, ſhe was 
removed from thence, and died in that melancholy flate 
in a workhouſc, | 


Ann Mynns fays, ſhe lives near Kennington, has 
known the priſoner near two years, and worked for 
her as a chairwoman ; latterly ſhe varied in her ways, 
and was very odd to what ſhe was before. In froſty 
weather ſhe made her clean the ſteps when no other 
one would do it ; and once threw a {aucepan of boiling 
water on her, -becauſe ſhe did not make them as clean 
as in ſummer time. Uſed to come to the place where 
ſhe lived, at eleven or twelve at night, for the witneſs 
to go and bring her bed down into the parlour, for 
ſhe would not ſleep up fairs: that ſhe brought the 
bed down at night, and carried it up in the morning: 
that ſhe left her about the middle of March, for fear the 
ſhould make away with herſelf. 


Mary Simpſon fays, ſhe knew the priſoner fince a- 
bout two years; has lived in the neighbourbood, and 
has ſeen her walking the road agitated very much ; 
every body paſſin. took notice of her, and uſed to ſay, 
ſhe was out of her mind. The witneſs loſt a child 
one day about Chriſtmas; the priſoner was walking 
in the manner of a ſoldier exerciſing, and the witneſs 
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_ ( 39 ) 
ſeeing the people laughing at her, ſpoke to her, on 
wich ſhe recolleQed herſelf. and dropped her arms. 
She then aſked the witneſs how her child did, tbeugh 
ſhe had before been in the heuſe when the child 1:y 
dead. The witneſs ſaid ſhe had no child, os which the 
priſoner anſwered, it was well gone; it was a girl and 
there's enough left behind. That the prifoner came 
to her ſhop to inquire for garden pots —ſhe ſhewed 
her, but they were not large enough; brought the 
largeſt, and the priſoner ſaid, that might do; aſked the 
witnefs if ſhe knew what ſhe wanted tliem for? the ſaid 
to put flowers in. No, the priſoner replied, ſhe wan- 
ted to put ſomething very heavy—as heavy as lead. 
She ſaid ſhe had very good faſtenings to her houſe, but 
was but a loan woman—no male creatures in her 
houſe, and if any one came they muſt make a noiſe, in 
removing the fallenings, and then ſhe would throw the 
pots out of the window upon them, That the priſo- 
ner brought a broken china cup to her ſhop, to get 
matched ; hez ſon told her he could match it, but it 
would be expenſive. She ſaid, ſhe did not value that, 
as it was a favourite cup, given her by her firſt attach- 
ment, and if-the could not get it mended, ſhe ſhould 
look on it as old gold. Left it to be mended, which 
was done, and ſent home by the boy, who returned 
very much ditturbed, and lad the * was out of her 
ſenſes. 


Elizabeth Honeyball lived with the priſoner as a ſer- 
vant about fx weeks before the accident happened and 
flept with her; the priſoner uſed to get up in the mid - 
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Ae of the night, go down ſtairs and tingle all the bells 
in the houſe. On the Monday before ſhe went to South- 
End ſhe held a piſtol to the witneſs's face, and faid ſhe 
would ſhoot her, and her look and manner beſpoke mad- 
neſs ; ſaw the piſtols-from her firſt coming; and the pri- 
ſoner uſed to fire one out of the window every night. 
She uſed to ſay her huſband went among the cannon 
balls, and got killed. About a fortnight before the 
priſoner went to South-end, ſhe uſed to do more ſtrange. 
things than before. One day ſhe went down into the 
kitchen, and after ordering tea, went up ſtairs, and bang- 
ed the door as if ſhe was gone out. Preſently after 
witneſs heard a great noiſe of tongs, ſhovel, & and 
went up ſtairs, but her miſtreſs's room door was lock- 
ed, and ſhe beard no one ttirring. Soon after heard the 
priſoner come down ſtairs, and thought ſome one had 
got into the houſe, for ſhe imagined her miſtreſs was gone 
out; but then diſcovered ſhe had locked herſelf into 
the room, and made the noiſe with the tongs, &c. I hat 
the priſoner often uſed to fit down and cry, and when 
me atked her what was the matter, ſhe faid ſhe was as 
happy as a queen. Was in the parlour one day, and {aw 
her coming crying along the road, came home, gave a 
Jow knock at the door, and was very low ſpirited ; 
| hid her face as much as ſhe could from her; went up 
ſtairs, put on her black bonnet and veil, and went 
out again. Wept with the priſoner to take her place 
for South End, and returned with her; walked part of 
the way back, and then ſhe called a coach, and ſung 


very loud all the way home. This was the OP be- 
fore ſhe went. 
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William Griffths a baker, proved many acts of apps. 
rent inſanity, and among others, her having twice told 
him ſhe wanted ſome flour, and bring him the tub full 
of flour, giving him a ſhilling and half-a crown for 2 
threepenny loaf, and ſhutting the door without the 
change ; and on-his offering had taken it, becaufe he 
faid it was right. From many obſervations had told 


ſeveral people he was ſure ſhe was inſane ; ſerved her 


about two years; the always kept herſelf much alone, 
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Hav gone throvgh the evidence, the Lord Chief 
Baron faid, he ſhould leave the Whole to the conſide- 
ration of the jury, He begged them to conſider moſt 
attentively, and if they had any cauſe to doubt he de. 
fred they would everlaſtingly remember, that their 
decifivn ought to incline to the merciful bde, | 


pus jury, after a few minutes conſultation, teturnec 
a verdict Nc! Guilty an acegunt of (nally. 
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